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thing better in life ; there is the rise of the common peo- 
ple, a coming democracy, a dignified and sober sense 
of the true nature and character of peace. Peace 
is not a longing, an inspiration, a dream ; it is a state 
of things to be made. As gunpowder unhorsed the 
armored knight and overthrew the feudal system, you 
have only to invoke that most tremendous power — the 
common sense of justice. The Truce of God in the 
Middle Ages applied to certain sacred days. The Truce 
of God in this Nineteenth century holds all days sacred. 
The fighting Anglo-Saxon race has for its function the 
making of the world by invoking its mighty peace. 

"Through the Anglo-Saxon will come tne true truce of 
God, and, if faithful to its own destinj 7 , the disarmament 
of the world." 



ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF INTERNATION- 
AL UNITY, PEACE AND CONCORD IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

[From the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
London], 

Brethren : The members of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association of Great Britain, in com- 
mon with the great bulk of the British people, send you 
hearty greetings and congratulations on the conclusion of 
the treaty which was signed by representatives of the two 
nations on January 11th last. They rejoice with you in 
the joint work thereby accomplished for the cause of 
justice and righteousness in this world. It is an event 
which will leave its mark on the destinies of mankind ; 
and will be noticed through future generations as a great 
step in the establishment of the rule of law in place of the 
rule of force. The treaty is based on the recognition of 
the eternal principle of the brotherhood of man, founded 
on the fatherhood of God. It will, therefore, raise man's 
ideals as regards his duties and his responsibilities ; while 
a new impetus will be given to human progress. 

It was fitting that our two nations should unite in the 
accomplishment of this great act, inasmuch as we have a 
common inheritance in the principles of liberty, of law, 
and of the love of God and man. Our language is one, 
and we have had the same great teachers through past 
centuries ; and are, therefore, united by a thousand ties. 
What we have now accomplished is the natural outcome 
of the history of our race. 

Brethren, this treaty is the result of the relations 
which have existed between us during more than a hun- 
dred years ; and to you especially is due the honor of 
having been the pioneers in the peaceful and equitable 
settlement of disputes. So long ago as 1794, your Chief 
Justice, John Jay, concluded a treaty with England 
which provided that there should be " a firm, inviolable 
and universal peace, and a true and sincere friendship " 
between the two nations ; and, with one exception, that 
peace has been maintained for a hundred and two years. 
In 1838 the Senate of Massachusetts proclaimed the need 
of a peaceful means of reconciling international differ- 
ences, and of establishing a Court of Nations. In 1887, 
Mr. W. Randal Cremer and certain other members of the 
British Parliament presented to Congress a memorial, 
signed by two hundred and thirty-four members of that 
Parliament, in favor of an arbitration treaty. As a re- 
sult of that action, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in 1890, adopted a concurrent resolution requesting 



the President to make use of any fit occasion for entering 
into negotiations with other governments to the end that 
any differences or disputes which could not be adjusted 
by diplomatic agency might be referred to arbitration. 

In 1893 the British House of Commons responded by 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution expressing satis- 
faction with this act of Congress, and the hope that the 
government of the Queen would give effect to it. Presi- 
dent Cleveland thereupon communicated this resolution 
to Congress, and expressed his gratification that the 
sentiments of two great and kindred nations were thus 
authoritatively manifested in favor of the peaceable 
settlement of international quarrels by recourse to honor- 
able arbitration. Moreover, the two nations have, on 
eighteen occasions, submitted to arbitration important 
differences arising between them. 

These facts show how heartily our peoples have recog- 
nized the practicability of the great principle of resort- 
ing to reason and equity for the settlement of interna- 
tional questions of every degree of importance affecting 
the rights, interest and honor of both. 

Brethren, we rejoice in the belief that this treaty is a 
permanent pledge and security that there shall be no 
strife between us ; and that, in consequence of this bond 
of a common principle and purpose, the citizens of both 
nations shall cooperate in mutual service, and render an 
example to the world of right-doing. 

We fully recognize that, by the terms of the treaty, 
it is tentative, being for a limited period and for limited 
objects. We feel assured, however, that you will concur 
with us in the conviction that, in this matter, great re- 
sponsibility devolves upon you and upon us. We have 
to show that such treaties are thoroughly effective for the 
attainment of their highest objects ; and that they pre- 
vent the growth of angry feelings, inasmuch as the means 
of settling disputes at the outset will always be at hand. 
From our ready loyalty to the decisions of the tribunal 
general confidence in this, on the part of other nations, 
should grow up. Moreover, the satisfaction given by the 
court's decisions on such questions as are indicated in the 
treaty will convince men that the same method may be 
applied to all questions, of whatever nature. Indeed, 
the eyes of the world will be turned to this great experi- 
ment ; and that fact will in itself be a guarantee for the 
equitable character of the court, so that in time its de- 
cision will become world-wide. In that hope, indeed, is 
the source of our joy and thankfulness. As an eminent 
English statesman has said : " An example has been set 
which cannot fail to have a lasting effect upon the 
policy of all the civilized nations of the world." 

Brethren, we and you must express our profound grati- 
tude to the distinguished men who, by their wisdom and 
devotion, have brought this remarkable work to a success- 
ful conclusion. To your President, to our Prime Minis- 
ter, to your Secretary of State and to the British Ambas- 
sador the world at large is under a great debt. Their 
names will for all time be associated with this happy 
event. 

We conclude this Address with heartfelt aspirations 
for the continued progress of your great nation in all that 
makes men and nations truly blessed. May we and you 
be guided by the Father of mankind, who ever inspires 
His children in the performance of such acts of fraternity 
and justice as that in which we now rejoice on either side 
of the Atlantic. 



